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in their design to shut out of view, to those to be benefited by 
them, whatever might be unfavorable to a continuous impression 
of consistent sylvan scenery." In a word, to shut off from those 
within the park a view of such features of a town-like character, 
as absolutely define the limits of a park and take away the 
deceptive and pleasing effect of its uncertain area. 

The fundamental elements of any large park are not its roads, 
walks, bridges, buildings, and other accessory features requisite 
for the public accommodation in the use of the grounds. These 
may rather be classed as necessary evils. The essential element 
is the landscape, its surface undulations of hill and dale, or 
lawn ; its trees, shrubs, single or in mass, in grove or copse ; its 
deep woods or open glades, and its broad stretches of greensward 
or water. All of these elements in their endless combinations 
ar& constantly modified by the varying conditions of the point of 
view, the atmosphere, and the seasons. The true ideal of park 
recreation, to persons worn by the harassing turmoil of city life, 
is the "refreshing enjoyment of all that may be seen and felt amid 
the placid manifestations of nature embodied in the landscape. 

There is nothing really different in the general theory of land- 
scape gardening as applied to the ornamentation of parks from 
that theory as applied to ordinary grounds. The apparent dif- 
ference lies in the special application to some particular indi- 
vidual undertaking. 

In actual practice one park must be treated differently from 
other parks, this difference of treatment being dictated by the 
situation, surroundings, and topography. No general plan can 
be outlined that would suit the demands of every locality. The 
general idea and keynote, however, to most successful examples 
of park construction in this country (and there are no better 
examples abroad) is the simple and natural effects, or meadow- 
like stretches of lawn, circumscribed or bounded by ornamental 
plantations properly distributed and massed. The main repose 
and highest enjoyment of parks reside chiefly in these spots. 

The sense of quiet repose ministered to by a large lawn surface 
is not satisfied by picturesque ground, however vigorously it may 
be planted, and as the need for quiet repose in this workaday 
world is more constant than the need for vigorous stimulus, a 
. lack of pastoral, meadow-like stretches of lawn in a large public 
park will always be felt by the habitual visitor to be a serious 
disadvantage. 



As a general rulie each element in the scenery should be simple^ 
natural, and unobtrusive, so that the passing observer is impressed 
with the manner in which views are successively opened before 
him, through the innumerable combinations in which the Individ- 
ually modest elements constantly rearrange themselves — views 
which often possess every quality of complete and impressive 
landscape compositions. 

The aim should be to produce the park, rather than the more 
elaborate pleasure-ground or garden style of scenery, not only for 
the reasons above indicated, but because a ground of this charac- 
ter can be consistently and suitably maintained at much less cost ; 
because, also, it will allow the necessary conveniences for the 
enjoyment of it by large numbers of persons to be introduced in 
such a way as not to be unpleasantly conspicuous or disastrously 
incongruous ; and because it favors such a distribution of those 
who visit it that few shall be seen at a time, and that the ground 
shall not be overcrowded. 

"A landscape in order to be beautiful must have all its parts 
stamped with a common idea, and contributing to a single sensa- 
tion. If it gives the lie here to what is said yonder, it destroys 
itself, and the spectator is in the presence of nothing but a mass 
of senseless objects." 

The north meadow in Central Park, New York, has an area of 
nineteen acres ; this area is greatly exaggerated to the observer 
by the judicious arrangement of the planting, opening up long 
lines of sight, and broadening here and there into large expanses 
of turf. The sheen of the grass, the varied tints of the foliage, 
the low-lying hillocks crowned with large forest trees, the great 
bowlders entirely exposed or only half buried, the meadow be- 
yond running back to seemingly unknown distance, — all con- 
tribute to make the picture one of pastoral beauty. There is 
dignity, there is breadth, repose, restfulness, and yet a sense of 
isolation that is not absolute. It is genuine park scenery that 
the eye is tempted to linger on and the foot to walk on, and it 
presents, if reviewed as a single feature, one of the best examples 
of good park work. 

The same general features have characterized the work of a 
master-hand, in the long meadow of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and 
will be secured in Franklin Park, Boston, when completed, and 
time has matured the growths and mellowed the crudities of the 
site. 



The landscape gardener must take into consideration all the 
impressive and natural elements of the locality, in the planting of 
any park of sufficient extent to have a distinctive landscape char- 
acter. The general aim of his work will be to make a harmoni- 
ous combination with the dominant characteristics which nature 
has already stamped upon' the site. He will seek a fuller or 
richer development of the essential leading features, simply soft- 
ening what is hard, clothing what is bare, filling out what is 
meagre, and enriching what is beautiful, — all in harmony with 
the original type. 

He will thus avoid all novel conceits, all conspicuous eccen- 
tricities, all incongruous intrusions, and be guided by his under- 
standing of the laws of nature and his sympathy with them. It 
is a common practice to value the decorative work in planting, on 
any given site, in general proportion to the degree in which it is 
obviously artificial, new, or peculiar. Thus clumps of trees and 
shrubs, or beds of flowers and foliage plants, are located in 
conspicuous places, without fitting relation to the natural con- 
ditions of the landscape. 

What is needed, therefore, is popular education with respect to 
the beauty, adaptability, and arrangement of the component 
parts of successful design in landscape and gardening work. 

There are fully one thousand different species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and shrubs, besides great numbers of hardy 
flowering plants, all possessing distinct features of beauty, that 
will thrive in the greater part of the United States. It is an in- 
timate acquaintance with the habit, growth, and ultimate develop- 
ment of the greater part of these that insures to the landscape 
gardener success in selecting, planting, and grouping the varied 
specimens, so as to cojnbine all the essential elements, in form, 
foliage, and color, of a pleasing landscape. The lack of such an 
acquaintance with the varied characteristics of planting material 
is one of the most fruitful sources of failure in planting our 
parks and public grounds. 

In employing trees and shrubs for ornamental planting, such 
a selection and arrangement should be made as will, for the 
number used, insure the greatest possible degree of beauty and 
interest attainable. 

In a study of natural landscapes, it may be observed that trees, 
shrubs, and plants bear relation to each other : 
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First, in the form of groups and thickets, or dense woods. 

Second, in open or somewhat scattered arrangements. 

Third, as single, isolated specimens. 

Fourth, as being wholly absent in places. 

The partly open feature of a landscape is most essential, if we 
would have beautiful parks or public grounds. This treatment 
affords an opportunity for viewing the grounds at varied points ; 
for admitting cool breezes and sunshine ; for the effects of light 
and shadow ; and, most important of all, that degree of general 
repose and breadth, without which no park or public ground of 
any extent can be altogether satisfactory. The prevailing idea 
in planting would seem to suggest the bringing together such 
specimens of trees or shrubs as possess contrasting qualities; 
arranging these group against group, with a slight scattering of 
individual specimens here and there, but all done for making the 
distinguishing and often strongly marked characteristics of one 
kind relieve and offset those of others, without, however, too 
great contrasts in color. 

Often a single native tree, with ample space for complete de- 
velopment, will, by its form and color, accentuate and bring out 
the contrasting features of other neighboring growths, as single 
specimens of our native oaks, maples, ashes, and dogwoods em- 
phasize and bring into bold relief the sometimes sombre tints of 
our native woods, and brighten the whole landscape in autumn 
by a bold dash of glowing color. It is, however, an intelligent 
•use of this material that betokens the skillful and successful 
gardener. 

In the matter of general style and location of groups, it is ob- 
vious that as a rule the masses must, in all small areas, be planted 
along the outlying portions of the turf places, keeping the centres 
open. Such arrangements correspond in principle with nature's 
most effective groupings. 

The most delightful natural landscapes show open vistas, 
skirted by margins of woody growth, either near or distant, 
which limit and support the former. A special merit of this 
system of planting is, that it tends to give an enlarged idea of 
the size of the grounds so treated. G-rounds with the boundary 
shut off by masses of planting, and these masses arranged with 
irregular outlines, will look larger than they would if the bound- 
ary line were plainly in sight. 



The value of a park depends mainly on the disposition and 
quality of its woods and planting, and on the relation of these 
to other natural features within its limits. 

The oMerthe wood, and the less newness and rawness there 
is to be seesL in all the elements of a park, the better it serves its 
purpose. AH schemes of planting are based upon orderly, sea* 
sonable adjustment, involving careful observation of the growth 
and development of the varied material that composes the plan- 
tations from year to year, the selection and retention of the 
choicest and more vigorous plants, and the removal from time 
to time of material planted for temporary purposes. 

For this reason a permanency of employment as regards the 
superintendent or care-taker, if he is fully qualified to perform 
the varied duties of his position, is desirable. A new broom is 
apt to sweep away or try to improve upon the work of the old, 
and may in a day almost destroy the result of careful study and 
years of development. 

The appointment of the executive head, and the skilled 
gardener, should not be dictated, as is too often the case, by 
political motives, but by skill, qualification, and entire fitness for 
the responsible duties of the position. 

A change of administration means usually a change in the en- 
tire policy of the preceding one. Thus plantations suffer for lack 
of attention and timely thinning, or open vistas are made where 
plantations have been massed to hide objectionable features. 

The following extract, clipped from a New York paper soon 
after the appointment of Mr. Samuel Parsons as Superintendent 
of Central Park, will illustrate this principle, the new broom, in 
this case, being an intelligent medium of reform in the maladmin* 
istration of the old one. 

The same defects have been noticeable in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, from a like cause, and are being gradually remedied. 

The article is entitled : 

"RENEWING CENTRAL PARK. 

Defective Management of the Trees and Shrubbery to 

BE Remedied. 

" The necessity of a comprehensive renewal of the plantations 
of Central Park is insisted upon by Superintendent of Parks 
Samuel Parsons, who states that a loss of shapeliness, vigor, and, 
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in many instances, of life, has deprived them of many of their 
ornaments and marred the original artistic effect of the designer. 
This has largely resulted from stress of weather, but defective 
management of th« original system of planting has been mainly 
to blame. 

" The intention of the designers of these plantations was to 
create large masses and comparatively immediate effects, in pur- 
suance of which trees and shrubs were set out at short distances 
apart,' the intention being to remove from time to time such 
plants as showed signs of becoming crowded. The work of 
thinning has not been persevered in, and all over the park trees 
and shrubs may be seen whose shapeliness and proper develop- 
ment have been prevented by overcrowding, while in some parts 
the plantations have suffered so from this cause that their re- y 

moval and renewal is the only remedy. Where the process of . I 

thinning can still be pursued to advantage it will be necessary in 
doing the work to bear in mind the original intention of the 
designer, so as to find out the particular mass effects of sky lines, 
middle distance, and foreground that were aimed at, and also to 
comprehend the shadings of color that were intended to be pro- 
duced. In order to accomplish this the missing links of color 
and form must be supplied in the shape of fresh trees and shrubs, 
and this must be done without injuring too radically the existing 
general effects of the park. 

" The selection of trees and shrubs for the new plantations is 
another difficulty which presents itself in connection with the 
proposed renewal. During the park's existence of thirty years it 
has become apparent that many of those planted have proved 
unsuited to its soil and exposure. Among these are the Norway 
and other spruces, the pines, with the exception of the white, the 
mugho, the Cembra, Japanese evergreens, known as the retinos- 
poras, and, among deciduous trees and shrubs, the European ash, 
poplar, alder, elm, and oak. On this account a careful revision 
of the original list of trees must be made, with the aim to use in 
large quantities such trees and shrubs as have come into use since 
the plantations were made. The work involved in the renewal 
will have to be done gradually, so as not to seriously mar the 
park's general effect, and a system will have to be established of 
removing only oomparatively small portions of groups in different 
parts of the park, new mold and fertilizer being applied wherever 
the operation is carried on. 



" For the new irees a draft will haye to be made upon foreign 
and domestic nurseries, and the park nursery will have to be kept 
well supplied with young trees in the future, so that the work of 
transplanting can be readily accomplished at the most suitable 
season. An enlargement of the force employed in the park will 
be necessary in order to accomplish the work, and the suggestion 
is made that oile hundred gardeners be employed in addition to 
the force of twenty-five or thirty now engaged, with the necessary 
assistant laborers, which done, the work may be greatly advanced 
during the coming year. An estimate of the cost of the proposed 
renewal is not possible, because the exact condition of thousands 
of trees and shrubs and the cost of handling each of them can 
only be determined when the work is systematically under- 
taken." 

The value of public gardens, places, or greens, in distinction 
from parks, is dependent less on the extent of their sylvan ele- 
ments than on the degree of convenience with which they may 
be used ; those being the most valuable, other things being equal, 
through which the greatest number of people may be induced to 
pass while following their ordinary occupations, and without seri- 
ous hindrance or inconvenience. Therefore, if a piece of ground of 
one or more acres in the midst of a busy town is laid out and 
managed with a view to providing upon it the greatest practical 
degree of plant beauty in trees, shfubs, flowers, and turf, on the 
same general principles that a private garden for the same pur- 
pose would be, it will be of comparatively little use ; for the walks 
will be indirect, the low planting of the outer parts will obscure 
the general view of passers-by, and there will be frequent crowd- 
ing, jostling, and disturbance of quiet. 

Neatness and the maintenance of orderly conduct among visitors 
in such a ground becomes also exceedingly difficult. It is much 
better to plant and decorate them in such a manner as will 
not destroy their openness or cause inconvenience to those who 
have occasion to cross them. For this purpose their plans should 
be simple and generally formal in style, their passages should be 
broad and direct, and they should be provided with seats in 
recesses (preferably) or on the borders of the broader paved or 
gravelled spaces, leaving ample room for free movements. The 
green effects of the grass, accentuated by the shadow effects of 
trees, properly selected and grouped, should be made the chief 
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and most important .feature of their treatment. The trees should 
be high stemmed and umbrageous, and flowers and delicate 
plants little used except in vases or as fringes of architectural 
objects. Union square, New York City, is a good example of this 
style of treatment. 

Architectural adornments may properly be employed in small 
parks, so long as they do not seriously interfere with the open 
grass effect. There may be even busts or statues (if artistic in 
design), but especially suitable are drinking fountains, and foun- 
tain basins, with great sprays of water. The fountain basins may 
be effectively ornamented with lotuses, water lilies, and other dec- 
orative water plants. All such adornment of small city squares 
or greens tends to appropriately enliven and enrich the general 
appearance of a crowded city, where the effect of everything is 
artificial, and more or less formal or tedious. 

In the city, the surrounding conditions are not primarily favor- 
able for the growth of plants. The air is apt to be hot, dry, and 
dust-laden, if not actually impure. Consequently the soil should 
be thoroughly enriched, and the most vigorous and hardy trees 
and shrubs employed. Evergreens seldom do well in large 
crowded cities. It is better to plant certain hardy, deciduous 
trees and shrubs, such as the Privet, Weigela, Snowball, Spircea 
opulifolia, American Thorn, Philadelphus, Honey-Locust, Ameri- 
can Linden, Norway and Sugar Maples, and the Oriental Plane 
trees, than to meet with failure by the introduction of other less 
hardy material. 

The Persian rug in flowers or foliage plants is an admirable 
thing properly placed, but then it is not always in harmony with 
the natural effects suitable to a special surface of greensward. 
Carpet or ribbon gardening, artistically composed, is both right 
and proper in its way, only it should be subordinated to, as well 
as coordinated with, other compositions of color throughout the 
entire system, of planting on any special lawn. Color for almost 
every one is a great and positive delight. This delight may be 
more sensuous and less purely intellectual than that inspired by 
agreeable form, but it belongs more truly, nevertheless, to the 
restful physical pleasure associated with the lawn. If gardeners 
were all artists, we should have fewer examples of incongruity^ 
in both form and color. 

A knowledge of plants, and the possession of an adequate sup- 
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ply, does uot always insure a satisfactory grouping and massing 
of them. There is needed an artistic sense of form and color 
effects that, if not inborn, comes only with observation, reading, 
and an innate love of the beautiful. A successful propagator 
will not necessarily be a good lawn decorator. In addition to 
this special fitness,* there must be a general plan, carefully 
studied as to its application to the locality and surroundings to 
be treated. A ground plan should be made, drawn to a scale, of 
the locality to be embellished, and the beds or groupings located 
and carefully studied as to perspective and outline. The plants 
should be selected with reference to height, form, and color for 
each individual bed, simply considered as a part of the general 
scheme for the whole plan of decorative work. • In this way only 
can a complete and satisfactory result be secured. The flower 
garden treated in any other way is simply an aggregation of 
detached effects that have no reference to a complete design. 

It would be impossible for me in this paper to specify in detail 
just what trees, shrubs, or plants are to be used, and what gen- 
eral plan of arrangement should be followed, to arrive at satisfac- 
tory results in every case. The whole matter is a question of 
taste, experience, and the faculty of adapting the design to the 
especial locality to be treated. One might as well attempt to 
make a general plan for a park and apply it to every park to be 
improved. 

In the latter case the landscape architect or gardener secures 
primarily a detailed topographical survey showing the inequali- 
ties of the surface and all objects covering it. He makes a care- 
ful study of the surroundings, and the general topographical 
features to be included in the territory to be improved. The gen- 
eral scheme of his work will be largely dictated by the existing 
conditions and the environment. 

The same careful study should be made by the gardener for 
any plan of ornamental planting, either of trees and shrubs or of 
purely sub-tropical and floral decoration. 

To have on hand a certain number of decorative plants and to 
place them properly and expeditiously, with due regard to their 
immediate environment, requires more than the usual ability of 
the average 'gardener. 

It is to be hoped that the " Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening," now the subject of special study at the St. Louis 
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Botanical Oardens and the Bussey Institution, Will produce a 
class of gardeners well fitted to harmonize the general scheme of 
park ornamentation; to emphasize, in the larger parks of sylvan 
character, the natural beauties of the localities to be treated, by a 
judicious admixture of the ornamental features of planting; con- 
fining the floral work, if any, to the immediate vicinity of the 
refectories, terraces, fountains, conservatories, and other archi- 
tectural embellishments, and reserving the main features of the 
park for woods, lawns, water effects, and natural scenery. 

In the smaller city parks or places such a gardener would con- 
struct as direct and broad lines of transit as would be consistent 
with ea^y and graceful lines ; he would secure ample lawns and 
umbrageous trees ; her would mass the shrubberies, if used, in 
groups of a kind for effects of color in flower and foliage ; and, if 
flowers are used, he would harmonize these, by the introduction 
of sub-tropical or foliage effects, with the other features of the j 

park, without too glaring a transition from the natural to the • 
artificial form of embellishment. To do all this involves a care- | 

ful study of the growth and habits of plants, the proper composi- i 

tion of soils to produce the best results, a knowledge of form and ' 

color to properly group and blend the many combinations of leaf \ 

and flower that modern introductions have made available, j 

so as to combine effects that will be in harmony, and present a ' 

picture that will heighten, and not mar, the main features of the 
garden. 

In Washington Park, Albany, N.Y., there are no obtrusive con- 
structions, no bizarre effects in floral design or color, no glaring ^ 
tones in the foliage, but the general impression made upon the 
visitor is that of a restful, pleasing landscape, well kept and 
tastefully arranged ; and yet there is a very generous use of 
flowers and bedding and sub-tropical plants, supplemented by 
special exhibits of foliage and bench plants in July and August, I 

and chrysanthemums in October and. November. In addition to 
this are shtubbery borders, enlivened with selected perennials, 
and these are sometimes massed for especial effect of color. 
Mixed borders have been made in connection with a screen of 
flowering shnibs as a background (one of the most effective 
methods of using perennials), the foreground being shaded down 
to the bordering walk by perennials, arranged 'somewhat as to 
height. * ' 
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Where detached masses of color are desired, this effect is 
secured by massing Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, Sunflowers, tall 
Phloxes, Lilies (candidum and auratum), and Pyrethrums, 
in solid blocks, each variety in a bed or bay by itself, thus se- 
curing color effects long after the shrubberies have' ceased to 
bloom. 

In these borders, and generally throughout the park, the plants 
or groups are properly named, thus affording the public an op* 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the many varieties of 
plants used. The following is an extract from my report of the 
current year to the Board of Commissioners of Washington Park, 
Albany, N.Y. : 

" The floral exhibits from early spring to the middle of No* 
vember, both in the open borders and during the midsummer and 
fall exhibits in the Lake House, have afforded the public an 
opportunity of seeing a large range of decorative plants, with a 
number of recent introductions of merit. The June display of 
hardy roses was worthy of especial mention, covering a range of 
one hundred or more varieties, and embracing more than two thou- 
sand specimens. The exhibition of border plants, supplemented 
by special exhibits of specimen palms of many varieties, agaves, 
and tender stove plants, utilized in some localities especially 
adapted for their display, makes the exhibit in Washington Park 
somewhat exceptional in character, and particularly attractive to 
plant lovers." 

'* The midsummer exhibit of caladiums and other foliage 
plants was largely attended. This exhibit gave striking proof 
of the fact that the love of color and form in foliage is as attrac- 
tive to many as flowers." 

I add also the following from the " Country Gentleman : " 

" The third annual exhibition of chrysanthemums grown in tlje 
Washington Park greenhouses was held in the Lake House, No- 
vember fourth to eighth, and marked a steady advance. Just 
how many plants were shown it would be hard to say, additions 
being made from time to time as new blooms developed ; but 
there were over two hundred varieties, against one hundred and 
forty last year and eighty the year before. There were three 
collections — the main one being " selections from stock of lead- 
ing growers ; " the sftialler ones, " Washington Park seedlings " 
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and " Japanese Seedlings." These two are of special interest, 
both as to form and color. One of the most vigorous of the Park 
seedlings — seed sown last January — has been traiued on a 
fan-shaped trellis, and bore over four hundred white blooms ! In 
richness of color, delicacy and variety of form and tint of petal, 
the Japanese seedlings were preeminent. They formed a com- 
plete flower garden in themselves, an effect never produced before, 
we think, by any single flower 'except the chrysanthemum." 

The term " sub-tropical " is popularly given to flower gardens 
embellished by plants having large and handsome leaves, noble 
habit, or graceful outlines. It simply means the introduction of 
a rich and varied vegetation, chiefly distinguished by beauty of 
form, to the ordinarily flat and monotonous surface of the garden. 
This system has taught us the value of grace and verdure amid 
masses of low, brilliant, and unrelieved flowers, or rather, has 
reminded us how far we have diverged from nature^s ways of 
displaying the beauty of vegetation. Sub-tropical gardening has 
taught us that one of the greatest mistakes ever made in the 
flower garden was the adoption of a few varieties of plants for 
culture on a vast scale, to the exclusion of interest and variety, 
and too often of beauty and taste. 

The ability to make a good selection of the most beautiful and 
useful from the great mass of plants known, is the gardener's 
pride, and in no branch must he exercise it more thoroughly than 
in this. Some of the plants used are indispensable — the differ- 
ent kinds of Eicinus, Oannas in great variety, Colocasias, Palms, 
many fine kinds of Dracaenas, Yuccas, Agaves, Cycads, Pampas 
grass, Arundos, Rheums, Acanthuses, Wigandias, Rhits glabra 
laciniata, Aralia Japonica ; — all of these, and more, are used to 
good advantage. 

Where such plants are not available, by a judicious selection 
from the vast number of hardy perennial plants now grown in 
this country, and by associating with these flowering shrubs 
selected for special grace, height, and beauty of outline, a per- 
manent garden can be secured that will, with but little care, out- 
rival in beauty any attempt at formal bedding upon the old lines 
of carpet work, and never cease to be a " thing of beauty and a 
joy forever." 

The true motive is for a restful, quiet arrangement of border 
planting and grouping, for harmony in color, and not for glaring. 
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striking effects. Much of this effect is secured by the aid of 
foliage plauts, and not with flowers. 

There are two localities set apart for floral exhibits in the 
open borders in Washington Park, where the design of the 
grounds is somewhat formal, and at no other points are flowers 
used. The interior of the park is treated in a simple manner, 
the main feature of the tree growth being the size and beauty 
of the elms. A large number of ornamental trees and shrubs have 
been introduced, but they are so distributed as not to become 
prominent features of the landscape, the shrubs being confined to 
borders for screens, or massed for color effects, or treated as speci- 
mens, with ample space for individual growth and expression. 

A portion of the lake in Washington Park has been set apart 
for the display of hardy and tender aquatic plants. The hardy 
varieties are planted permanently in beds depressed about two 
feet below the water surface. The tender varieties are removed 
in the fall and remain dormant, generally as bulbs, in the green- 
houses, until the water is warm enough to put them in the lake 
the following summer, the bulbs being forced into active growth 
early in the spring. There is no feature in the park that has 
given such imiversal satisfaction as this aquatic plant display, 
and none that with ordinary care will more fully recompense the 
gardener. 

The lake margins are treated naturally, having no stone or 
artificial encircling wall. The banks are well shaded, and pro- 
vision is made at frequent intervals to reach the water by circuit 
walks and expansive beaches. The lake margins immediately 
surrounding the aquatic garden are planted with water-loving 
plants, and back of these is selected shrubbery, so that the transi- 
tion from the aquatic garden to the outlying features of the park 
is gradual and not discordant. 

The design of this paper has been, in a measure, to moderate 
or curb the tendency to too generous a use of flowers, arranged 
in geometric or formal designs, either in urban or suburban 
parks, and the concentration of such effects, when used, in locali- 
ties especially adapted and heretofore suggested for such dis- 
plays ; blending such exhibits with their immediate environment, 
by shading down the color tones, so that, to the observer, the 
transition may be gradual, from the natural to the artificial, or 
vice versa, without too sudden a change in form or color ; and, 
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furthermore, I recommend the use of fewer flowers and more 
foliage plants. Scattered, detached effects are to be avoided. 
Treat the garden as one composition, each bed or group of plants 
being a necessary and integral part of the whole picture. Either 
mass for color effects in foliage or flower, or select for group- 
ing, such shrubs as are noted for individual form and expres- 
sion, giving ample room for development, and space to view 
them from all sides. Rely mainly upon the lawn, and natural 
effects of trees and shrub planting, for the impression to be 
made, and subordinate the artificial to the n£i,turaL 
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PREFACE. 



In response to an invitation extended by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society to read a paper on " Ornamental 
Planting for Parks and Public Grounds," the following brief 
summary of the " Theory and practice of ornamental plant- 
ing, as applied to suburban parks and city gardens or 
greens," has been prepared. It is impossible to cover so 
broad a field, in a brief paper; my aim has been simply to 
outline the scheme of work ; to suggest the lines upon which 
natural, pleasing effects can be secured, without entering 
into an elaboration of detail and technicalities that would 
stretch this paper to unwonted limits, and possibly confuse 
my hearers. 

A number of standard authorities have been drawn upon 
to facilitate the preparation of this paper, but the subject 
matter is largely the reflection of an extended experience in 
landscape gardening and the maintenance of public parks. 

WM. S. EGERTON. 
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Ornamental Planting for Parks and Public Grounds. 



The use in America of the word "park" as a general 
designation for gardens, green courts, and all sorts of public 
places, is an exaggeration of a French application of the 
word to the more" private or kept grounds of a chateau con- 
nected with a forest. 

Open spaces for public use in a city may be termed 
"places;" grounds in turf and trees within places "place 
parks;" and broad thoroughfares planted with trees and 
designed with special reference to recreation as well as for 
common street traffic, "parkways." A park, as defined by 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmste/d, " Is a place for the enjoyment 
of rural scenery in a sense that a garden, for instance, is not. 
A town park is a place of escape to such scenery, from 
scenery of a town-like or artificial character. The circum- 
stance that distinguishes a park, therefore, is that of seclu- 
sion. All parks, properly so called, are surrounded by 
screening plantations, and it is a leading motive in their 
design to shut out of view, to those to be benefited by them, 
whatever might be unfavorable to a continuous impression 
of consistent sylvan scenery." In a word, to shut off from 
those within the park a view of such features of a town-like 
character, that absolutely define the limits of a park and take 
away the deceptive and pleasing effect of its uncertain area. 

The fundamental elements of any large park are not its 
roads, walks, bridges, buildings and other accessory features 
requisite for the public accommodation in the use of the 



grounds. These may rather be classed as necessary evils. 
The essential element is the landscape, its surface undula- 
tions of hill and dale, or lawn ; its trees, shrubs, single or in 
mass, in grove or copse ; its deep woods or open glades, and 
its broad stretches of green sward or water. All of these 
elements in their endless combinations are constantly modi- 
fied by the varying conditions of the point of view, the 
atmosphere, and the seasons. The true ideal of park 
recreation, to persons worn by the harrassing turmoil of city 
life, is the refreshing enjoyment of all that may be seen and 
felt amid the placid manifestations of nature embodied in the 
landscape. 

There is nothing really different in the general theory of 
landscape gardening as applied to the ornamentation of 
parks from that of ordinary grounds. The apparent differ- 
ence lies in the special application to some particular 
individual undertaking. 

In actual practice one park must be treated differently 
from other parks, this difference of treatment being dictated 
by the situation, surroundings and topography. No general 
plan can be outlined that would suit the demands of every 
locality. The general idea and keynote, however, to most 
successful examples of park construction in this country (and 
there are no better examples abroad), is the simple and nat- 
ural effects, or meadow-like stretches of lawn, circumscribed 
or bounded by ornamental plantations properly distributed 
and massed. The main repose and highest enjoyment of 
parks reside chiefly in these spots. 

The sense of quiet repose ministered to by a large lawn 
surface is not satisfied by picturesque ground, however vig- 
orously it may be planted, and as the need for quiet repose 
in this work-a-day world is more constant than the need for 
vigorous stimulus, a lack of pastoral, meadow-like stretches 
of lawn in a large public park will always be felt by the 
habitual visitor, to be a serious disadvantage. 
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As a general rule each element in the scenery should be 
simple, natural and unobtrusive, so that the passing observer 
is impressed with the manner in which views are successively 
opened before him, through the innumerable combinations 
into which the individually modest elements constantly 
rearrange themselves; views which often possess every 
quality of complete and impressive landscape compositions. 

The aim should be to produce the park, rather than the 
more elaborate pleasure ground or garden style of scenery, 
not only for the reasons above indicated, but because a 
ground of this character can be consistently and suitably 
maintained at much less cost, because, also, it will allow the 
necessary conveniences for the enjoyment of it by large 
numbers of persons to be introduced in such a way as not 
to be unpleasantly conspicuous or disastrously incongruous ; 
and because it favors such a distribution of those who visit 
it that few shall be seen at a time, and that the ground shall 
not be over-crowded. 

" A landscape in order to be beautiful, must have all its 
parts stamped with a common idea, and contributing to a 
single sensation. If it gives the lie here to what is said 
yonder, it destroys itself, and the spectator is in the presence 
of nothing but a mass of senseless objects." 

The north meadow in Central Park, New York, has an 
area of nineteen acres; this area is greatly exaggerated to 
the observer by the judicious arrangement of the planting, 
opening up long lines of sight, and broadening here and 
there into large expanses of turf. The sheen of the grass, 
the varied tints of the foliage, the low-lying hillocks crowned 
with large forest trees, the great boulders entirely exposed 
or only half submerged, the meadow beyond running back 
to seemingly unknown distances, all contribute to make the 
picture one of pastoral beauty. There is dignity, there is 
breadth, repose, restfulness, and yet a sense of isolation that 
is not absolute. It is genuine park scenery that the eye is 



tempted to linger on and the foot to walk on, and presents, 
if reviewed as a single feature, one of the best examples of 
good park work. 

The same general features have characterized the work 
of a master-hand, in the long meadow of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, and will be secured in Franklin Park, Boston, 
when ultimately completed, and time has matured the 
growths and mellowed the crudities of the site. 

The landscape gardener must take into consideration all 
the impressive and natural elements of the locality, in the 
planting of any park of sufficient extent to have a distinctive 
landscape character. The general aim of his work' will be 
to make a harmonious combination with the dominant char- 
acteristics which nature has already stamped upon the site. 
He will seek a fuller or richer development of the essential 
leading features, simply softening what is hard, clothing 
what is bare, filling out what is meagre, and enriching what 
is beautiful, all in harmony with the original type. 

He will thus avoid all novel conceits, all conspicuous 
eccentricities, all incongruous intrusions, and be guided by 
his understanding of the laws of nature and his sympathy 
with them. It is a common practice to value the decorative 
work in planting, on any given site, in general proportion to 
the degree in which it is obviously artificial, new or peculiar. 
Thus clumps of trees and shrubs, or beds of flowers and 
foliage plants, are located in conspicuous places, without 
fitting relation to the natural conditions of the landscape. 

What is needed, therefore, is popular education with 
respect to the beauty, adaptability and arrangement of the 
component parts of successful design in landscape and gar- 
dening work. 

There are fully one thousand different species and varieties 
of ornamental trees and shrubs, besides great numbers of 
hardy flowering plants, all possessing distinct features of 
beauty, that will thrive in the greater part of the United 
States. 



It is an intimate acquaintance with the habit, growth and 
ultimate developnient of the greater part of these, that 
insures to the landscape gardener success in selecting, plant- 
ing and grouping the varied specimens, so as to combine all 
the essential elements, in form, foliage and color, of a pleas- 
ing landscape. 

Not to have an intimate acquaintance with the varied 
characteristics of planting material, is one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of failure in planting our parks and public 
grounds. 

In employing trees and shrubs for ornamental planting, 
such a selection and arrangement should be made as will, 
for the number used, insure the greatest possible degree of 
beauty and interest attainable. 

In a study of natural landscapes, it may be observed that 
trees, shrubs and plants bear relation to each other; 

First, in the form of groups and thickets, or dense woods. 

Second, in open or somewhat scattered arrangements. 

Third, as single, isolated specimens. 

Fourth, as wholly absent in places. 

The partly open feature of a landscape is most essential, 
if we would have beautiful parks or public grounds. This 
treatment affords an opportunity for viewing the grounds 
at varied points; for admitting cool breezes and sunshine; 
for the effects of light and shadow, and, most important of all, 
that degree of general repose and breadth, without wfiich no 
park or public ground of any extent can be altogether satis- 
factory. The prevaiHng idea in planting would seem to sug- 
gest the bringing together such specimens of trees or shrubs 
as possess contrasting qualities; arranging these group 
against group, with a slight scattering of individual speci- 
mens here and there, but all done for making the distinguish- 
ing and often strongly marked characteristic of one kind 
relieve and offset those of others without, however, too great 
contrasts in color. 
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Often a single native tree, with ample space for complete 
development, will, by its form and color, accentuate and 
bring out the contrasting features of other neighboring 
growths, as single specimens of our native oaks, maples, 
ashes and dogwoods emphasize and bring into bold relief 
the sometimes sombre tints of our native woods, and 
brighten the whole landscape in autumn by a bold dash of 
glowing color. It is, however, an intelligent use of this 
material that betokens the skilful and successful gardener. 

In the matter of general style and location of groups, it is 
obvious that as a rule the masses must in all small areas be 
planted along the outlying portions of the turf places, keep- 
ing the centers open. Such arrangements correspond in 
principle with nature's most effective groupings. 

The most delightful natural landscapes show open vistas, 
skirted by margins of woody growth, either near or dis- 
tant, which limit and support the former. A special merit of 
this system of planting is, that it tends to give an enlarged 
idea of the size of the grounds so treated. Grounds with the 
boundary shut off by masses of planting, and these masses 
arranged with irregular outlines, will look larger than they 
would if the boundary line were plainly in sight. 

The value of a park depends mainly on the disposition and 
quality of its woods and planting, and on the relation of these 
to other natural features within its limits. 

The older the wood, and the less newness and rawness 
there is to be seen in all the elements of a park, the better it 
serves its purpose. All schemes of planting are based upon 
orderly, seasonable adjustment, involving careful observa- 
tion of the growth and development of the varied material 
that composes the plantations from year to year, the selec- 
tion and retention of the choicest and more vigorous plants, 
and the removal from time to time of material planted for 
temporary purposes. 



For this reason a permanency of employment as regards 
the superintendent or care-taker, if he is fully qualified to 
perform the varied duties of his position, is desirable. A 
new broom is apt to sweep away or try to improve upon the 
work of the old, and in a day almost destroy the result of 
careful study and years of development. 

The appointment of the executive head, and the skilled 
gardener, should not be dictated, as is too often the case, by 
political motives, but by skill, qualification and entire fitness 
for the responsible duties of the position. 

A change of administration means usually a change in the 
entire policy of the preceding one. Thus plantations suffer 
for lack of attention and timely thinning, or open vistas are 
made where plantations have been massed to hide objection- 
able features. 

The following extract, clipped from a New York paper, 
soon after the appointment of Mr. Samuel Parsons, as Super- 
intendent of Central Park, will illustrate this principle. The 
new broom, in this case, being an intelligent medium of 
reform in the mal-administration of the old one. 

The same defects have been noticeable in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, from a like cause, and are being gradually 
remedied. 

The article is entitled: 

"RENEWING CENTRAL PARK. 

Defective Management of the Trees and 
Shrubbery. TO be Remedied. 

The necessity of a comprehensive renewal of the planta- 
tions of Central Park is insisted upon by Superintendent of 
Parks Samuel Parsons, who states that a loss of shapeliness, 
vigor, and, in many instances, of life, has deprived them of 
many of their ornaments and marred the original artistic 
effect of the designer. This has largely resulted from stress 
of weather, but defective management of the original system 
of planting has been mainly to blame. 
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The intention of the designers of these plantations was to 
create large masses and comparatively immediate effects, in 
pursuance of which trees and shrubs were set out at short 
distances apart, the intention being to remove from time to 
time such plants as showed signs of becoming crowded. 
The work of thinning has not been persevered in, and all 
over the park trees and shrubs may be seen whose shapeli- 
ness and proper development have been prevented by over- 
crowding, while in some parts the plantations have suffered 
so from this cause that their removal and renewal is the 
only remedy. Where the process of thinning can still be 
pursued to advantage it will be necessary in doing the work 
to bear in mind the original intention of the designer, so as 
to find out the particular mass effects of sky lines, middle 
distance, and foreground that were aimed at, and also to 
comprehend the shadings of color that were intended to be 
produced. In order to accomplish this the missing links of 
color and form must be supplied in the shape of fresh trees 
and shrubs, and this must be done without injuring too radi- 
cally the existing general effects of the park. 

The selection of trees and shrubs for the new plantations 
is another difficulty which presents itself in connection with 
the proposed renewal. During the park's existence of thirty 
years it has become apparent that many of those planted 
have proved unsuited to its soil and exposure. Among 
these are the Norway and other spruces, the pines, with the 
exception of the white, the mugho, the Cembra, Japanese 
evergreens, known as the retinosporas, and, among decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, the European ash, poplar, alder, elm, 
and oak. On this account a careful revision of the original 
list of trees must be made, with the aim to use in large quan- 
tities such trees and shrubs as have come into use since the 
plantations were made. The work involved in the renewal 
will have to be done gradually, so as not to seriously mar the 
park's general effect, and a system will have to be established 
of removing only comparatively small portions of groups in 
different parts of the park, new mold and fertilizer being 
applied wherever the operation is carried on. 

For the new trees a draft will have to be made upon for- 
eign and domestic nurseries, and the park nursety will have 
to be kept well supplied with young trees in the future, so 
that the work of transplanting can be readily accomplished at 
the most suitable season. An enlargement of the force 
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employed in the park will be necessary in order to accom- 
plish the work, and the suggestion is made that one hundred 
gardeners be employed in addition to the force of twenty-five 
or thirty now engaged, with the necessary assistant laborers, 
which done, the work may be greatly advanced during the 
coming year. An estimate of the cost of the proposed 
renewal is not possible because the exact condition of thou- 
sands of trees and shrubs and the cost of handling each of 
them can only be determined when the work is systematically 
undertaken." 

The value of public gardens, places or greens, in distinc- 
tion from parks, is dependent less on the extent of their 
sylvan elements than on the degree of convenience with 
which they may be used ; these being the most valuabFe, other 
things being equal, through which the greatest number of 
people may be induced to pass while following their ordinary 
occupations, and without serious hindrance or inconvenience. 
Therefore, if a piece of ground of one or more acres in the 
midst of a busy town, is laid out and managed with a view to 
providing upon it the greatest practicable degree of plant 
beauty in trees, shrubs, flowers and turf, on the same general 
principles that a private garden for the same purpose would 
be, it will be of comparatively little use ; for the walks will be 
indirect, the low planting of the outer parts will obscure the 
general view of passers by, and there will be frequent crowd- 
ing, jostling and disturbance of quiet. 

Neatness and the maintenance of orderly conduct among 
visitors in such a ground becomes also exceedingly difficult. 
It is much better to plant and decorate them in such a man- 
ner as will not destroy their openness or cause inconven- 
ience to those who have occasion to cross them. For this 
purpose their plans should be simple and generally formal 
in style, their passages should be broad and direct, and they 
should be provided with seats in recesses (preferably) or on 
the boarders of the broader paved or graveled spaces, leav- 
ing ample room for free movements. The green effects of 
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the grass, accentuated by the shadow effects of trees, prop- 
erly selected and grouped, should be made the chief and 
most important feature of their treatment. The trees should 
be high stemmed and umbrageous; flowers and delicate 
plants, little used except in vases or as fringes of architectural 
objects. Union Square, New York city, is a good example 
of this style of treatment. 

Architectural adornments may properly be employed in 
small parks, so long as they do not seriously interfere with 
the open grass eflFect. There may be even busts or statues 
(if artistic in design), but especially suitable are drinking 
fountains, and fountain basins, with great sprays of water. 
The fountain basins may be effectively ornamented Avith 
lotuses, water-lilies and other decorative water plants. AlP 
such adornment of small city squares or greens tends to 
appropriately enliven and enrich the general appearance of 
a crowded city, where the effect of everything is artificial, 
and more or less formal or tedious. 

In the city, the surrounding conditions are not primarily 
favorable for the growth of plants. The air is apt to be hot, 
dry and dust-laden, if not actually impure. Consequently 
the soil should be thoroughly enriched, and the most vigor- 
ous and hardy trees and shrubs employed. Evergreens sel- 
dom do well in large, crowded cities. It is better to plant 
certain hardy, deciduous trees and shrubs, such as the privet, 
weigelia, snowball, spirae opulifolia, American thorn, phila- 
delphus, honey-locust, American linden, Norway and sugar 
maples, and the Oriental plane trees, than to meet with fail- 
ure by the introduction of other less hardy material. 

The Persian rug in flowers or foliage plants is an admir- 
able thing properly placed, but then it is not always in har- 
mony with the natural effects suitable to a special surface 
of greensward. Carpet or ribbon gardening, artistically 
composed, is both right and proper in its way, only it should 
be subordinated to, as well as co-ordinated with, other com- 
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positions of color throughout the entire system of planting 
on any special lawn. Color, for almost everyone, is a g^eat 
and positive delight. This delight may be more sensuous 
and less purely intellectual than that inspired by agreeable 
form, but it belongs more truly, nevertheless, to the restful 
physical pleasure associated with the lawn. If gardeners 
were all artists, we would have fewer examples of incongruity 
in both form and color. 

A knowledge of plants, and the possession of an adeqate 
supply, does not always insure a satisfactory grouping and 
massing of them. There is needed an artistic sense of form 
and color effects that, if not inborn, comes only with obser- 
vation, reading, and an innate love of the beautiful. A suc- 
cessful propagator will not necessarily be a good lawn decor- 
ator. In addition to this special fitness, there must be a 
general plan, carefully studied, as to its application to the 
locality and surroundings to be treated. A ground plan 
should be made, drawn to a scale, of the locality to be 
embellished, the beds or groupings located, and carefully 
studied as to perspective and outline. The plants should be 
selected with reference to height, form and color for each 
individual bed, simply considered as a part of the general 
scheme for the whole plan of decorative work. In this way 
only can a complete and satisfactory result be secured. 

The flower garden treated in any other way, is simply an 
aggregation of detached effects that have no reference to a 
complete design. 

It would be impossible for me in this paper to specify in 
detail just what trees, shrubs or plants are to be used, and 
what general plan of arrangement should be followed, to 
arrive at satisfactory results in every case. The whole mat- 
ter is a question of taste, experience and the faculty of adapt- 
ing the design to the especial locality to be treated. One 
might as well attempt to make a general pfen for a park 
and apply it to every park to be improved. 
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In the latter case the landscape architect or gardener 
secures primarily a detailed topographical survey showing 
the inequalities of the surface and all objects covering it. 
He makes a careful study of the surroundings, and the gen- 
eral topographical features to be included in the territory to 
be improved. The general scheme of his work will be 
largely dictated by the existing conditions and the 
environment. 

The same careful study should be made by the gardener 
for any plan of ornamental planting, either of trees and 
shrubs or of purely sub-tropical and floral decoration. 

To have on hand a certain number of decorative plants 
and to place them properly and expeditiously, with due 
regard to their immediate environment, requires more than 
the usual ability of the average gardener. 

It is to be hoped that the " Practice and Theory of Land- 
scape Gardening," now the subject of special study at the 
St. Louis Botanical Gardens and the Bussey Institution, will 
produce a class of gardeners well fitted to harmonize the 
general scheme of park ornamentation, to emphasize in 
the larger parks of sylvan character, the natural beauties of 
the localities to be treated, by a judicious admixture of the 
ornamental features of planting; confining the floral work, if 
any, to the immediate vicinity of the refectories, terraces, 
fountains, conservatories and other architectural embellish- 
ments, and reserving the main features of the park for woods, 
lawns, water effects and natural scenery. 

In the smaller city parks or places such a gardener would 
construct as direct and broad lines of transit as would be 
consistent with easy and graceful lines; he would secure 
ample lawns and umbrageous trees; he would mass the 
shrubberies, if used, in groups of a kind for effects of color 
in flower and foliage; and, if flowers are used, he would 
harmonize these, by the introduction of sub-tropical or 
foliage effects with the other features of the park, without 
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too glaring a transition from the natural to the artificial form 
of embellishment. To do all this involves a careful study of 
the growth and habits of plants, the proper composition 
of soils to produce the best results, a knowledge of form 
and color to properly group and blend the many combina- 
tions of leaf and flower, that modern introductions have 
made available, so as to combine effects that will be in har- 
mony, and present a picture that will heighten, and not 
mar, the main features of the garden. 

In Washington Park, Albany, N. Y., there are no 
obtrusive constructions, no bizarre effects in floral design or 
color, no glaring tones in the foliage, but the general impres- 
sion made upon the visitor is that of a restful, pleasing land- 
scape,* well kept and tastefully arranged ; and yet there is a 
very generous use of flowers, bedding and sub-tropical plants, 
supplemented by special exhibits of foliage and bench plants 
in July and August, and chrysanthemums in October and 
November. In addition to this are shrubbery borders, enliv- 
ened with selected perennials, and these are sometimes 
massed for especial effect of color. Mixed borders have 
been made in connection with a screen of flowering shrubs 
as a background (one of the most effective methods of using 
perennials), the foreground being shaded down to the bor- 
dering walk by perennials, arranged somewhat as to height. 

Where detached masses of color are desired, this effect is 
secured by massing larkspurs, hollyhocks, sunflowers, tall 
phloxes, lilies (candidum and auratum), and pyrethrums, in 
solid blocks, each variety in a bed or bay by itself, thus 
securing color effects long after the shrubberies have ceased 
to bloom. 

In these borders and generally throughout the park, 
the plants or groups are properly named, thus affording 
the public an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
many varieties of plants used. The following is an abstract 
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from my report of the current year to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Washington Park, Albany, N. Y. : 

"The floral exhibits from early spring to the middle of 
November, both in the open borders and during the mid- 
summer and fall exhibits in the Lake House, have afforded 
the public an opportunity of seeing a large range of deco- 
rative plants, with a number of recent introductions of merit. 
The June display of hardy roses was worthy of especial men- 
tion, covering a range of one hundred or more varieties, and 
embracing more than two thousand specimens. The exhi- 
bition of border plants, supplemented by special exhibits of 
specimen palms of many varieties, agaves and tender stove 
plants, utilized in some localities especially adapted for their 
display, makes the exhbit in Washington Park somewhat 
exceptional in character, and particularly attractive to plant 
lovers." 

" The midsummer exhibit of caladiums and other foliage 
plants was largely attended. This exhibit gave striking 
proof of the fact that the love of color and form in foliage is 
as attractive to many as flowers." 

Also the following from the " Country Gentleman : " 

"The third annual exhibition of chrysanthemums grown 
in the Washington Park green-houses was held in the Lake 
House, November fourth to eighteeth, and marked a steady 
advance. Just how many plants were shown it would be 
hard to say, additions being made from time to time as new 
blooms developed; but there were over two hundred 
varieties, against one hundred and forty last year and eighty 
the year before. There were three collections — the main 
one being " selections from stock of leading growers ; " the 
smaller ones, " Washington Park seedlings " and " Japanese 
Seedlings." These two are of special interest, both as to 
form and color. One of the most vigorous of the park seed- 
lings — seed sown last January — has been trained on a fan- 
.shaped trellis, and bore over four hundred white Blooms! 
In richness of color, delicacy and variety of form and tint of 
petal, the Japanese seedlings were pre-eminent. They 
formed a complete flower garden in themselves, an effect 
never produced before, we think, by any single flower except 
the chrysanthemum." 
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The term sub-tropical is popularly given to flower gardens 
embellished by plants having large and handsome leaves, 
noble habit or graceful outlines. It simply means the intro- 
duction of a rich and varied vegetation, chiefly distinguished 
by beauty of form, to the ordinarily flat and monotonous sur- 
surface of the garden. This system has taught us the value 
of grace and verdure amid masses of low, brilliant and 
unrelieved flowers, or rather, has reminded us of how far we 
have diverged from nature's ways of displaying the beauty 
of vegetation. Sub-tropical gardening has taught us that 
one of the greatest mistakes ever made in the flower garden 
was the adoption of a few varieties of plants for culture on a 
vast scale, to the exclusion of interest and variety, and too 
often of beauty and taste. 

Selection of the most beautiful and useful from the. great 
mass of plants known, is the gardener's pride, and in no 
branch must he exercise it more thoroughly than in this. 
Some of the plants used are indispensable — the different 
kinds of Ricinus, Canna in great variety, Colocasia, Palms, 
many fine kinds of Dracaenas, Yuccas, Agaves, Cycads, 
Pampas grass,. Arundos, Rheums, Acanthuses, Wigandias, 
Rhus-glabra-laciniata, Aralia Japonica; all of these, and 
more, are used to good advantage. 

Where such plants are not available, by a judicious selec- 
tion from the vast number of hardy perennial plants now 
grown in this country, and by associating with these flower- 
ing shrubs selected for special grace, height and beauty of 
outline, a permanent garden can be secured that will, with 
but little care, outrival in beauty any attempt at formal bed- 
ding upon the old lines of carpet work, and never cease to 
be a " thing of beauty and a joy forever." 

The true motive is for a restive, quiet arrangement of 
border planting and grouping, for harmony in color, and not 
for glaring, striking effects. Much of this effect is secured 
by the aid of foliage plants, and not with flowers. 
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There are two localities set ?ipart for floral exhibits in the 
open borders in Washington Park, where the design of the 
grounds is somewhat formal, and at no other points are 
flowers used. The interior of the park is treated in a simple 
manner, the main feature of the tree growth being the size 
and beauty of the elms. A large number of ornamental 
trees and shrubs have been introduced, but they are so dis- 
tributed as not to become prominent features of the land- 
scape, the shrubs being confined to borders for screens, or 
massed for color effects, or treated as specimens, with ample 
space for individual growth and expression. 

A portion of the lake in Washington Park has been set 
apart for the display of hardy and tender aquatic plants. The 
hardy varieties are planted permanently in beds depressed 
about two feet below the water surface. The tender varieties 
are removed 'in the fall and remain dormant, generally as 
bulbs, in the green-houses, until the water is warm enough 
to put them in the lake the following summer, the bulbs 
b^ing forced into active growth early in the spring. There 
is no feature in the park that has given such universal satis- 
faction as this aquatic plant display, and none that with ordi- 
nary care will more fully recompense the gardener. 

The lake margins are treated naturally, having no stone 
or artificial encircling wall. The banks are well shaded, and 
provision is made at frequent intervals to reach the water by 
circuit walks and expansive beaches. The lake margins 
immediately surrounding the aquatic garden are planted 
with water loving plants, and back of these selected shrub- 
bery, so that the transition from the aquatic garden to the 
outlying features of the park is gradual and not discordant. 

The design of this paper has been to moderate or curb the 
tendency of too generous a use of flowers, arranged in 
geometric or formal designs, either in urban or suburban 
parks. To concentrate such effects, when used, to localities 
especially adapted and heretofore suggested for such dis- 
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plays, and to blend such exhibits with their immediate 
environment, by shading down the tones, so that, to the 
observer, the transition may be gradual, from the natural to 
the artificial, or vice versa, without too sudden a change in 
form or color; furthermore, to use fewer flowers and more 
foliage plants. 

Scattered, detached effects are to be avoided. Treat the 
garden as one composition, each bed or group of plants 
being a necessary and integral part of the whole- picture. 

Avoid scattering effects in the planting of shrubs or trees. 
Either mass for color effects in foliage or flower, or select 
for grouping, such shrubs as are noted for individual form 
and expression, giving ample room for development, and 
space to view them from all sides. 

Rely mainly upon the lawn, and natural effects of trees 
and shrub planting, for the impression to be made, and sub- 
ordinate the artificial to the natural. 

WM. S. EGERTON, 
Landscape Architect and Supt. of Parks, 
Albany, N. Y., February, 1896. 
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